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THE VOYAGES OF R.R.S. "DISCOVERY II"

WHILE THE exploration of the land surfaces of the globe has
now been largely completed, there is still much to be learned
about the oceans. For some years the important work of
investigating ocean deeps and ocean currents has been carried
on by the Royal Research Ships Discovery II and William Scoresby,
Most of the recent work has been concerned with the Antarctic,
where important investigations in connexion with the whaling
industry have been undertaken. In addition to the marking
of whales and the research into marine biology, a good deal
of survey work has been done, and numerous alterations in the
map of the Antarctic are due to the scientists of the various
expeditions.

Perhaps the most interesting of the voyages of the Discovery II
was the fourth commission, which lasted from October 1935
to May 1937. Important discoveries were made about the
region, where the warm currents from the tropics mingle with
the cold currents from the Antarctic, and about the small
prawn-like krill on which whales feed. But hardly had the
expedition got under way when there came an exciting diver-
sion. On December 4, when the Discovery was nosing her way
along the ice-edge, a telegram came ordering the ship to go to
Melbourne so that she could be fitted out to assist in the search
for Lincoln Ellsworth.

Ellsworth had already made a great reputation as an explorer
in the Arctic, but this time he had undertaken his most ambi-
tious project. Accompanied by a Canadian pilot, Hollick-
Kenyon, he had set off from Dundee Island, in the north of
Graham Land, in an effort to fly to Byrd's old base on the Bay
of Whales, called Little America. It was from Little America
that Byrd had flown to the South Pole in 1929, and Ellsworth
knew that there were still plenty of stores left at that very
interesting collection of huts and ice-caverns. It had been
arranged that Ellsworth's ship, the Wyatt Earp, should pick
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